2     MARSHALL AND THE CONSTITUTION

a large body, reaches through its process every
part of the nation; its ascendancy is primarily a
moral one; it is kept in conformity with final au-
thority by the machinery of appeal; it is "ani-
mated with a common purpose"; its members are
"panoplied" with what is practically a life tenure
of their posts; and it is "armed with the tremen-
dous weapons" which slay legislation. And if the
voice of the Church was the voice of God., so the
voice of the Court is the voice of the American
people as this is recorded in the Constitution.

The Hildebrand of American constitutionalism
is John Marshall. The contest carried on by the
greatest of the Chief Justices for the principles to-
day associated with his name is very like that waged
by the greatest of the Popes for the supremacy of the
Papacy. Both fought with intellectual weapons.
Both addressed their appeal to the minds and hearts
of men. Both died before the triumph of their re-
spective causes and amid circumstances of great dis-
couragement. Both worked through and for great
institutions which preceded them and which have
survived them. And, as the achievements of Hilde-
brand cannot be justly appreciated without some
knowledge of the ecclesiastical system which he did
so much to develop, neither can the career of John